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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



IN MEMORIAM 
MRS. JOHN CROSBY BROWN 

1 HE death of Mrs. John Crosby Brown 
at her home on February 15 marks the 
turning of another leaf in the closing chap- 
ter of the early history of the Museum. 

Mrs. Brown, who before her marriage 
was Miss Mary E. Adams, was a direct 
descendant of William Bradford, the second 
Governor of Plymouth, and a daughter of 
the Rev. William Adams, D.D., LL.D., for 
many years the President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1864 she married 
John Crosby Brown of the banking firm of 
Brown Brothers, who at the time of his 
death in 1909 had since 1905 served as 
Treasurer on the Museum Board of Trus- 
tees, to which Board he was first elected 
in 1893. 

In 1884, some ten years after Mr. 
Brown's first connection with the Museum, 
Mrs. Brown became actively interested in 
the study of musical instruments, having 
about that time acquired several beautiful 
Italian specimens for the music room of her 
home on Orange Mountain. The interest 
thus awakened readily developed under the 
stimulus of a natural inclination for collect- 
ing and a mind that responded to the in- 
spiration of large undertakings. In 1889, 
the collection, having outgrown its original 
purpose, was presented to the Museum. 
The original gift has since been augmented 
by additional specimens and today the 
Crosby Brown Collection ranks second to 
none and numbers over thirty-six hundred 
instruments, a living monument to a wo- 
man's unswerving devotion to an ideal — the 
establishment of an educational center 
for musical students of her own and future 
generations. 

Endowed with a brilliant intellectual 
heritage and a spirit deeply religious — a 
spirit undaunted by the burden of a highly 



sensitive physique — she approached life's 
problems with a steadfast vision focused 
upon a horizon that reached far beyond the 
narrow confines of human limitations; 
thus equipped, and blessed with a marvel- 
ous power of endurance and a vitality that 
fed the springs of an indomitable spirit, 
with a mind that could visualize the com- 
pleted plan in its entirety and yet remain 
unwarped by its minutiae, she followed 
the growth of her collection with an ab- 
sorbing interest, and through the coopera- 
tion of museums, consuls, agents, friends, 
and missionaries in every corner of the 
globe, was able to bring together an his- 
torical series complete in every detail. 

To her the life and development of the 
Museum were a constant delight, its every 
phase a matter of personal interest, and 
many of its personnel recall with a glow of 
pleasure the genial hospitality of Bright- 
hurst with its glorious summer rose garden 
and its autumnal greeting of chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Of the wealth of her rich personality she 
gave unstintedly to all who were favored 
with her friendship; to lighten another's 
burden was her greatest joy and her voice 
ever carried a note of hope and cheer. 
Her death will be deeply lamented by a 
far-reaching circle of friends, to many of 
whom her companionship has offered a 
closer insight into the fundamentals that 
make life worth while— to such her friend- 
ship was a benediction, an intimate associa- 
tion never to be forgotten, a loss that can- 
not be expressed in terms of rhetoric. 

To the Museum, where her work reflects 
the nobility of her ideals, the removal 
from the field of its activities of a Benefactor 
so whole-heartedly devoted to its interests 
can only be noted with sincere regret. 
She is survived by six children, all of whom 
are numbered among the Museum Fellows 
in Perpetuity. F. M. 
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